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ABSTRACT 

Fifteen industrial organizations were surveyed for 
their use of instructional television (ITV) in their educational 
programs for employees. The firms surveys included Xerox Corporation, 
RCA Corporation, General Electric Company, International Telephone 
and Telegraph, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, International Business 
Machines Corporation, etc. The latter corporation, along with 18 
other industrial organizations, is hooked up for television 
communication via microwave from Stanford University, receiving 
"live" ITV pregrams from Stanford. In all the industries studied, ITV 
was introduced no earlier than 1964. ITV programing appeared to be 
directed toward: orientation of new employees; updating professional 
employees; skill training in the human relations and communications 
areas for supervisory, sales, and personnel employees; and skill 
training for blue collar employees. Inter-communication between 
industries, ccncerning ITV is just now becoming evident. The study 
concludes that industry is an environment in which major adult 
educational activities are taking place, thatthe formal educational 
system is not responding to industry's needs and may be unable to do 
so, and that industry is proving to be a unique educational 
environment. (MF) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT 
OF THE PROBLEM 

The focus of this investigation is instructional television in 
industry (ITVI) . The study will be descriptive in nature, and the indus- 
trial community will serve as the social setting and as the primary 
source of data. 

The field of adult education reaches out into many areas and 
encompasses many learning techniques. One of the areas of adult learning 
activity is to be found in industry, and one of the teaching techniques 
acquiring prominence in that area is instructional television (ITV) . 

It is the purpose of this study to describe content areas in 
which industrial organizations are utilizing ITV to complement and sup- 
plement other methods or are using ITV as a total teaching mechanism. 

It is not the primary purpose of this thesis to establish the 
fact that ITV, whether produced "live 11 or on videotape, is a superior 
overall technique for instruction in industry. The writers support the 
idea that for different instructional content areas other methods or 
media could serve the learning experience to as great or a greater degree 
than ITV. A few examples of other methods and media are: films, audio- 

tapes, group discussions, seminars, programmed learning, computer aided 
instruction (CAI) , learning carrels. 

1 
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It is also not the intention of the wr iters to imply that IIV is 
generally being used by a majority of the big industrial or business 
organizations. No statistics in this regard are as yet available. The 
organizations discussed are considered by the writers to be representa- 
tive of American industry because of their size in terms of number of 
employees and dollar investment."^ 

Background and Justification 
for the Study 

Instruction in Industry 

In March 1969 the labor force, male and female, employed by 

2 

industry in the USA consisted of 66,848,000 people. This figure repre- 
sents approximately 33.5 percent of the total population. 

There are indications that industry is playing an important role 
as a major source for adult learning, a fact which has not had the 
attention of experts in adult education until recently . . . "extra- 

ordinarily little attention is paid to the fact that two great educa- 
tional agenc ies --the armed services and indus try--have entered the 

\ 

field, and there is little awareness of the ways in which operations in 

3 

these institutions are altering traditional education." 

^Eleanor J. Tracy, "The Fortune Directory of the 500 Largest Indus- 
trial Organizations," Fortune (May 15, 196 9), pp . 166-185. 

o 

U .S . , Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States , 90th Annual Edition, 1969, p. 222. (Chart No. 322, 
"Employed Persons, by Major Occupation Group and Sex: 1950-1969." This 

total excludes the "Service Workers" category, i.e., "Private Household 
Workers" and "Other Service Workers") . 

3 

Margaret Mead, "Thinking Ahead." H arvard Business Review XXXVT 
(November -December 1958), 24. 
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While introductory orientation sessions in industry have been in 
existence for many years, only within the last decade has a mushrooming 
effect in all kinds of educational activities been observed in the indus- 
trial organization. “Educational budgets often rival those of good 
sized colleges .“^ According to conferences with corporation educational 
directors, “expenditures per student are not infrequently two and one- 

2 

half or three times the national average for conventional institutions." 
Thus, it would seem that industry i i not only aware of its obligation 
for training, but is playing that role. 

Some of the reasons generally given for the above mentioned 
phenomena are: 

1. The problem of leadership in industry has become a pressing 

factor. As the industrial complex expands, there is a growing demand 

for personnel who are, primarily, dependable in their working habits and 

attitudes as well as personnel with responsible leadership ability to 

take up positions in industry. “Industry apparently believes that no 

longer can mere chance be relied upon for the discovery of leadership 
3 

talent . “ 

2. There is a need for general upgrading and updating of personnel 
at all levels. The concept of “obsolescence" is being applied to pro- 
fessional employees as well as to machines. Public education 



"^William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1956), p. 120. 

2 

Harold Clark and Harold Sloan, Classrooms in the Factories (New 
York: New York University Press, 1958), p. 3, substantiated by Statisti- 
cal Abstracts, 1968, p. 130. 

3 Ibid . , p. 13. 
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institutions, even at the university level, are not meeting the specific 

demands of modern industry, nor perhaps, could they be expected to. The 

academic experiences are not completely relevant to business realities. 

The notion that education ends with a college degree is completely 
untenable in industry today . , . the pace tin industry] is so 

rapid that educational institutions removed even one step from 
reality of production are frequently lacking in both equipment and 
experience. Just as the center of research, during recent years, 
seems to have shifted from the universities to industry, so the 
trend in this more functional type of education appears to be in 
the same direction. The immediate objective is utility, whether 
it be the most effective method of selling, the most a /proved 
process of production or just getting along with co-workers . : 

3. Industrial organizations must support their investment in 

tenured employees (engineers and technical personnel) . Industry must 

therefore advance the technical knowledge and suODlement deficiencies 

that might exist in prior education of the technical staff. Of equal 

and perhaps even more importance is the fact that through instructional 

programming, innovations arising from research and development programs, 

whether within or outside the corporate structure, can be infused into 

the industrial organization’s system in an organized manner. 

There is evidence that instruction in industry has become a 

lucrative business. Many companies are either investing in instructional 

facilities (hardware) or are buying vocational training schools outright. 

In an article called ’’Money in the Classroom" it is stated that: 

The nations biggest corporations are turning learning into earnings 
by becoming school masters to thousands of vocational students, , , . 
publicly sponsored vocational education in the U.S. is sadly lacking 
. . . high school seniors find themselves not structured for college 

and the real world isn't interested in them. These youngs ters -- 
maybe 50% of every high school class, plus drop-outs --are the 



" Ibid . , pp . 9 -10. 
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principal market for the more than 7 ,0 ocational schools that 
dot the countryside . ^ 

Some industrial organizations (e.g., ITT Educational Services, 
Inc.) have developed a network of vocational training schools in a 
nationwide system that has an identical curriculum structure. This 
enables the student to start a course in one place and finish in 
another. The Forbes article mentions Bell and Howell and the Lear 
Siegler Education Co. as having similar systems. 

Instructional Television in Industry 
(1TV1) 

On April 14, 1952 "The Sixth Report and Order" of the Federal 
Communications Commission set aside 242 television channels for applica- 
tion by educational (noncommercial) television stations. Much of the 
initial financial support and a great deal of success in achieving this 
legislation was due to private foundations. Outstanding among these 
organizations is the Ford Foundation which has "made grants available in 
the neighborhood of $100 million to all phases of educational television, 
at first through the Fund for Adult Education for educational television, 

stations and programs and later through the Fund for the Advancement of 

,2 

Education to schools and colleges. 

Studies regarding the effect of pictorial and graphic techniques 
date back to the late I920 ! s when Eels (1926) Craxton, Stryken and Von 
Huhm (1927) "studied the relative merits of specific forms of graphic 

^■"Money in the Classroom,” Forbes (April 1969), pp . 70-73. 

Judith Murphy and Ronald Gross, Learning by Television (New 
York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1966), p. 12. 
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